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SIGHT-TESTS 

It is a wholesome thing that there should be continual discussion 
of the aims and methods of teaching Latin and Greek, chiefly 
because such discussion sets the individual teacher to thinking out 
the reasons for his own procedure, partly because there is always 
a chance that some general reform may be worked out. In such 
discussions, of course, those who are dissatisfied with the present 
order of things do most of the talking; for those who find under 
existing conditions ample opportunity to work toward what they 
consider the true goal of classical study have less occasion to express 
their views. One would not wish the dissatisfied to keep silence, for 
all progress must come from dissatisfaction. But the converse is 
not true: all dissatisfaction does not tend toward progress. 

The Commission on College-Entrance Requirements has made 
certain concessions to those who feel that they are too hampered 
by the traditional secondary course of reading and to those who 
feel that more emphasis on reading at sight will result in better 
teaching. In making these concessions the commission certainly 
intended nothing revolutionary, yet there is danger that its action 
will be misinterpreted in some quarters. The requirement of sight- 
tests, in particular, is known to have caused some uneasiness in 
inexperienced teachers, who have feared that some radical but 
unknown change in methods would be required of them; it has 
aroused in some enthusiasts visionary hopes of seeing secondary 
pupils learn to read Latin as easily as a modern language; it is 
even said to have called forth from a certain college professor the 
criticism that the requirement is premature because there is as yet 
no textbook with which to teach sight-reading. 

To aid in correcting such misapprehensions, we have invited an 
article on sight-tests from one who might not otherwise enter the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Moulton is eminently qualified to write on the subject, 
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since he was a member of the commission which formulated the 
report, and a high-school teacher of long and well-proved success. 





ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


As we close the current volume, which is in a very real sense a 
record of the activities of the workers in the associations of which 
this journal is the organ, it is natural to ask: What are the tangible 
results of the year’s work ? Of course only the out-standing features 
can be noticed in a brief review. In regard to the scholarly activity 
of our members, the articles published during the past year speak 
for themselves. The three great classical associations of the country 
have made decided advances toward closer fraternal relations; while 
a call has recently been issued for the organization of a Classical 
Association of the Pacific Northwest, corresponding in scope and 
intent to the associations already organized. The formation of this 
association would put the classical interests of practically the whole 
country under organization. Much progress has been made in the 
interest of uniform admission requirements in Latin, as shown by the 
rapidly increasing number of conforming colleges and universities. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the year’s work will be seen 
by a glance at the general index under the head of ‘Current 
Events.” We refer to the widespread interest shown in classical 
dramas, and their presentation by the schools, and the unusually 
large number of classical clubs and societies which have been formed 
and maintained. Both features show a healthy interest in classical 
study extending over all parts ot our field which is most encouraging. 

Above all, the dominant note of the year has been that of opti- 
mism. The feeling of courage and good cheer has found utterance 
at the various meetings and in the more local activities. The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee at St. Louis may have 
meant it for a bit of pleasantry, but he really uttered words of 
wisdom when he said in nominating the candidate for president 
of our association for the ensuing year: “He is fitted in many 
other respects for the office, but we have chosen him especially 
because of his cheerful optimism.” This assuredly is the spirit in 
which we should approach our work and fight our battles. Hoc 


Signo vincemus! 



































SIGHT-TESTS: THEIR AIMS AND HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR THEM 


By FRANK Prescott MOULTON 
Hartford, Conn. 





Much at various times has been said about sight-reading and 
the necessity of teaching our pupils to read Latin literature instead 
of merely reading set tasks. Since the Commission of Fifteen met 
at Cleveland and recommended that a sight-passage be set on every 
examination paper in Latin which has a passage from the prescribed 
reading, this question has assumed great importance and calls for 
careful and serious consideration. 

My aim in writing this article, however, as a high-school 
teacher and a member of that commission, is to show that, while 
our ultimate object is to learn to read Latin literature without 
the aid of grammar and lexicon, in only four years of high-school 
work with ordinary pupils this cannot be expected; secondly, that 
the four years’ training in the study of Latin is exceedingly valuable, 
though we may not in that time learn to read Latin literature 
readily; thirdly, that sight-tests and sight-reading were recom- 
mended by the commission, not for the purpose of supplanting 
the time-honored thoroughness and drill in the syntax and struc- 
ture of the Latin language, but as a means of securing a more 
rational and serviceable knowledge of these very things by improved 
methods of teaching. 

This age of progress in science, government, and education has 
aroused the masses of the people to great mental activity; to a 
consideration of the means by which great things have been accom- 
plished and by which also even a greater and ever-expanding 
progress may be continued. All this has created great discussion, 
which, however, in weaker and less thoughtful minds sometimes 
degenerates into mere agitation. Discussion is always helpful; 
agitation confuses and weakens a great cause. The processes of 
education in schools and colleges have been greatly improved, and 
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the aims and standards of education have been raised, by earnest 
and thoughtful discussion. We who have a vital interest and 
an active participation in the progress of education must see that 
the cause of education may receive no detriment from thoughtless 
agitation. 

I sometimes fear that the position of Latin in our courses of 
study is more in danger of being weakened by the unguarded 
statements and criticisms of its friends and advocates than from 
any other source. Many enthusiastic Latinists think that we 
should teach our pupils to read Latin literature, to speak and think 
in Latin; and they say that, if we do not attain this object, the 
study of Latin is not worth while and may as well be given up. 
Now, while this high aim should ever be kept before us as the goal 
toward which we are working, we must not be expected to reach 
that goal too soon. We must not be goaded on by unreasoning 
masters nor be set to make bricks without straw. We will enjoy 
our tasks and receive pleasure and profit on the way. Let the 
child enjoy the rainbow though he do not reach the pot of gold. 

Others, who have an enthusiastic fondness for Latin syntax, 
may deplore the tendency of the teaching of those whose aim is 
merely to read extensively with little regard to syntax or accuracy. 
These extreme views and the disparaging criticism of one party 
by the other should be lightly heeded by those who arrange the 
courses of study and by those who set the examinations in Latin. 
Each school of critics must look at the efforts and aims of the 
other with more sympathy and appreciation. It is interesting 
and profitable to note that almost every practice or belief that 
one race or people in the world has adopted as necessary or com- 
mendable some other race has condemned; and what one race 
has condemned some other has approved. Again, any people 
or party or organization can thrive under and profit by criticism 
from outside; or by sound and healthy criticism even from 
within. But when an individual or party or organization begins 
to doubt the wisdom of its own course of action and takes to a 
moody and despondent criticism of itself, the end is decline or 


suicide. 
The ability to read Latin readily can only come from a more 
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extended course in the college or the university. In the high 
school we should aim to give such instruction that those pupils 
who go to college shall receive the best preparation for the more 
rapid reading of Latin in college, and those who go no farther than 
the high school shall enjoy their work and at the same time receive 
the best possible training. 

I sometimes fear that our colleges are dominated too much by 
the spirit and aims of the university, and so they wish the high 
schools to prepare boys to do work adapted to the university. 
Not the too great demand in any one subject, however, but the 
demand for extended preparation in too many subjects is now 
fast getting to be the intolerable burden placed upon the high 
schools. The college must not expect all subjects even to have been 
begun in the high school. It must be content to teach some 
subjects from the foundation, and for a time at least in other 
subjects to continue the same teaching and training which the 
young men have received in the high school. Teaching rather 
then investigation should be the work of the college. The uni- 
versity may well devote a part of its energy to research and original 
investigation. The college can do but little in this direction, and 
the high school should not, directly, aim at originality. Strictly, 
all knowledge is relative. Learning is drawing conclusions from 
related things. All knowledge and individual power come pri- 
marily from imitation. Improvement on what we imitate is our 
only originality. You cannot teach originality or force genius. 
In time originality will reveal itself and mature by the exercise 
of the individuality of its possessor. Thought begets thought. 
The genius is one who sees new relations in thought or the opera- 
tions of nature; the former becomes the author, the latter the 
inventor. Education gives food to both. The proper digestion 
of the food is the work of the individual. We often hear it said 
that we must teach our pupils to think. Very true. But the 
first process is to give them something to think about. Paren- 
thetically, I would like to say right here that one fault in the teach- 
ing of English is that we too often try to teach young pupils to 
express their thoughts clearly, elegantly, and forcibly, before they 
have any thoughts to express. 
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But, to keep to my subject, Nature will take care of digestion 
in a healthy body if proper food is given in the proper quantity at 
the proper time. In our endeavor to educate the boy we must 
not try to overfeed, or to give an adolescent youth what is adapted 
to an adult person. We must not expect maturity from imma- 
turity. To sum up my whole thought in a word, we cannot 
expect boys, especially before the last year in the high school, to 
develop much power, judgment, and self-reliance in sight transla- 
tion. But to say that boys cannot be expected to learn to read 
Latin literature freely and unaided in the high school is not to 
say that they should not be required under the guidance of the 
teacher to practice reading at sight Latin properly graded. This 
practice should begin very early and should be kept up. The one 
thing to be kept in mind is that the teacher must be ever ready 
with sympathy and suggestion to help in time of need. And all 
sight-tests must be adapted to the stage of the pupil’s progress. 

I hope I have made clear what, at first thought, might seem 
inconsistent or paradoxical: that boys cannot be expected in the 
high school to acquire the ability to read Latin literature freely 
at sight, and that they should be required throughout the whole 
high-school course to read at sight Latin properly graded and 
adapted. 

The commission by recommending that a sight-passage should be 
set on every examination paper in Latin did not intend to sup- 
plant or overthrow, but to improve and rationalize, the time- 
honored methods of teaching Latin. The new scheme of examina- 
tions, as far as it effects a change, will give the most progressive 
teachers more freedom in their range of reading and in their methods 
of teaching, and will leave the more conservative teachers free to 
read about the same parts of the same authors as hitherto; from 
both it will demand effective teaching. The results of the examina- 
tions will show which method proves most efficient and satisfactory. 

To learn a living language by association with those who speak 
it is one thing; to learn a dead language like Latin, to understand 
its syntax and laws of development so as to read the language 
with a conscious appreciation of its syntax and structure, is a very 
different thing. The former has little to do with education; the 
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latter is one of the most valuable educative processes. Latin, 
though a dead language, is a very live subject under a live teacher. 
The meaning and choice of words, the force of syntax, the proper 
grouping of words and clauses, force and elegance of expression, 
historical and classical allusions—in short, grammar, rhetoric, 
literature, psychology, government, history, mythology—are 
all taught by the classical method, and make the four years’ study 
of Latin in the high school very valuable. Though one may not 
in that short time learn to read Latin literature readily and easily, 
a boy who has mastered the syntax and feels a conscious progress 
in his ability to read Latin intelligently rarely fails to show pride 
and enthusiasm in his study. Progress is the key to success and 
satisfaction in any undertaking. The greatest hindrance to 
progress, and to satisfaction and delight, therefore, in the study of 
Latin is unwillingness on the part of too many pupils to study with 
patience, discrimination, and persistency the principles of syntax. 
Such pupils master nothing and so begin the work of translation 
by guessing at everything. And the person who guesses in trans- 
lation generally guesses wrong and makes absurd blunders. Then, 
to avoid being laughed at, he resorts to all sorts of devices and 
tricks to make a show in recitation. He attempts to rely on the 
help of his schoolmates or printed translations. Hence the impera- 
tive necessity of sight-tests to show the teacher what pupils are 
doing honest and efficient work, and how far all his pupils really 
understand what they pretend and seem to know. Sight-tests 
are for all pupils a true gauge of progress and efficiency; rightly 
graded and adapted, they give zest and encouragement to the 
faithful student, while te the cheat and the sluggard they show 
the necessity of learning the language itself and the folly of trying 
to invent ways merely to make a respectable show in the recitation. 
All sham and pretense and conceit are revealed by a test at sight. 

Again, if in class we read and review, and keep reviewing, a 
book of Caesar or a speech of Cicero, the pupil may become so 
familiar with the reading that the rapid translation is largely due 
to a partial memorizing of the English. This partial memorizing 
of a speech or a campaign or a poem by repeated and rapid transla- 
tion is of great value, and should not be disparaged or neglected. 
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But a passage thus made familiar by repeated reviews is no sure 
test of a pupil’s mastery of syntax or his ability to read Latin. 
Many pupils, too, learn the trick of answering questions about 
syntax and of reciting rules without the least idea of their applica- 
tion. Sight-tests furnish the quickest and surest way of showing 
pupils of this class the error of their ways. But it must not be 
inferred that sight-tests are merely devices for detecting fraudu- 
lent and wrong habits of study; they furnish the faithful student 
the best evidence of progress, and show him what he needs to study 
most in preparation for his daily recitation. The student needs 
to be impressed with the idea that the preparation of his lessons 
is to him what daily training is to the athlete—a training for a 
supreme test of power later—and that it is as absurd for him to 
use a ‘‘trot’”’ as it would be for a runner in preparation for the 
Marathon race to ride daily around the race-track in an automo- 
bile. 

But we must consider the limitations as well as the advantages 
of sight-tests. I think all will admit that sight-passages afford 
excellent tests of power and efficiency. But, that the test may 
be fair to the pupil, not the words only but the ideas contained in 
the passage must be somewhat familiar. Many passages of Latin 
literature, though not very difficult in construction, contain 
ideas or allusions which a boy of immature experience and limited 
reading does not, and cannot be expected to understand. The 
boy before such a test is like the seaman in a fog. The mariner 
may know how to manage the machinery of the vessel in the diffi- 
cult situation and yet not know whether to advance will bring him 
nearer to, or carry him farther from the right course. Not to 
move at all is then sometimes the safer way. So the boy may 
know his grammar and be able to construe the words of the difficult 
passage, yet the thought based on some strange mythology or 
ancient custom is to him obscure and misty. He hesitates bewil- 
dered. Before his master he stands like an ox before the butcher, 
dumbly waiting to be slaughtered. 

I therefore know of no duty on the part of a teacher of Latin 
that calls for more deliberative judgment than the task of selecting 
a suitable passage for a sight-test. A passage for sight-transla- 
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tion should not contain words, forms, or constructions that the 
pupil has not had. Nor should it contain words, though used 
before, which have new or unusual meanings. If new words, 
except some regular derivatives, occur, or words with a new or 
special meaning, the meaning should be given on the paper. But 
even this should be avoided as far as possible. For an ambitious 
boy’s conscious ability and commendable pride of success are lowered 
by every word translated for him. 

The most suitable passages, especially for less advanced stu- 
dents, may be taken from some later portion of the text that is 
being studied. For a class reading the first book of Caesar, for 
instance, a passage should be taken from some later chapter of 
that book or from another book of Caesar. A sight-passage from 
Nepos should not be given to a class that has read nothing but 
Caesar. Many passages from Sallust are appropriate for classes 
reading Cicero’s orations against Catiline; and some passages 
from Ovid can with justice be set for classes reading Vergil. It is 
sometimes well to make up a passage by combining sentences 
taken from several different chapters. Sometimes a change of 
construction in some of the sentences may be advisable, or even 
necessary, to secure a suitable passage. From an almost reveren- 
tial regard for the ancient text, classical teachers have hesitated 
to make any changes in the text even for purposes of teaching. 
But sight-tests and sight-reading often make such changes advis- 
able. Of course, when we rearrange and reconstruct Latin sen- 
tences, great care must be taken to avoid making mistakes. And 
only teachers of a pretty confident mastery of the language can 
or should attempt to do this. Incidentally one great gain in 
requiring sight-work is to induce teachers to acquire a wider 
knowledge of Latin literature and a more conscious and rational 
knowledge of the syntax, structure, and idioms of the language, 
so that they may become more efficient instructors. Teachers 
who have very little knowledge of Latin themselves will not pre- 
sume to teach their pupils to read Latin at sight. But this is not 
said to cast reflection upon young teachers who cannot read Latin 
literature freely and easily. Many experienced and efficient 
teachers cannot do this. In fact, almost none of us can do this 
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as we would like to do. Yet all Latin teachers should by constant 
practice keep working toward the goal. 

Again, many pupils of excellent ability but of a sensitive nature 
cannot do themselves justice at sight-translation, just as some 
able and learned men cannot make a speech extemporaneously 
even in their own language. So passages from prescribed reading 
combined with sight-tests are necessary to a fair and safe judgment 
of a pupil’s real ability and progress. The very best examination 
includes a passage from the prescribed reading, questions on 
syntax, Latin composition, and a sight-passage. 

But I know many teachers will naturally be asking how they 
shall prepare their classes for sight-tests and sight-translation. 

Let it be remembered that sight-translation is not different 
from any other translation. Sight-reading is not a magic art 
or the mysterious work of wizard or enchantress. One can 
read Latin at sight only in proportion to his understanding of the 
words, phrases, idioms, order of words, and syntax of the language. 
Therefore I say that the way to prepare a class to translate at sight 
is to teach in the best way possible vocabulary, idioms, order of 
words, and syntax. These can be taught partly by intensive drill 
on these very points and partly by extensive reading. To empha- 
size the need of these two processes was the aim of the commission 
in recommending the new requirements and the new method of 
examinations. The intensive drill should come first. Then the 
two processes should go on together. In the first three years I 
would rigidly insist on a thorough drill in the syntax, idioms, 
and order of words, which by the way are, I think, most effect- 
ively taught through daily practice in composition based on the 
work which is being read. Gradually the drill in syntax and 
composition may be lessened and the reading at sight may be 
increased till finally the extensive and easy reading is possible and 
the main object. The proportion of time and energy devoted 
to the two processes in the earlier years will differ somewhat 
according to the ideas of the instructor. Personally I am inclined 
to insist upon the persistent drill on syntax and idioms in the 
prepared work, especially during the first two or three years. 
Therefore I would have more of the preparatory reading pre- 
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scribed. But the plan of the Commission of Fifteen was a most 
happy solution of the whole difficulty. For any teacher who 
prefers to confine himself to the traditional prescribed reading 
can still do so. No one is compelled by the new requirements 
to change in the least from the authors and works usually read, 
while those who want to roam a little wider and change from year 
to year have a broad range from which to choose. Those who 
think the best way to learn Latin is by persistent drill on syntax 
first will be likely to follow pretty closely the old prescribed reading; 
those who think the only object in studying Latin is to learn to 
read the literature and that the quickest way to reach this end 
is by much and rapid reading will devote more time directly to 
sight-reading and will wish to read a greater amount. I believe 
a thorough drill in the syntax and structure of the language is 
very valuable both in itself and as a basis for an intelligent reading 
of the literature. 

If a class has been trained to an intelligent and working knowl- 
edge of the grammar, neither the teacher nor the pupil need fear 
an examination. Provided the passages for composition and 
sight-reading be judiciously selected, as I have indicated above, 
the pupil will obtain about the same mark in syntax, composition, 
and the sight-test. I have proved this statement over and over 
again by the examination of many classes for many years. The 
statement holds true even of pupils who have not read any Latin 
at sight in the class. So I say the way to prepare a class to read 
Latin at sight is to see, and insist as far as possible, that every 
pupil reads every prepared lesson faithfully, conscientiously, intel- 
ligently, and upon his own responsibility. Of course every pupil 
will not do this. But this should be the object aimed at by the 
teacher. Just so far as this object is attained, just so nearly the 
teacher has attained perfect success. Perfection is the goal to 
strive for, though ne’er attained. 

But to read an ancient language like Latin one must have 
some knowledge of the history and customs of the ancients and 
their range of ideas. But, someone will say, this requires a liberal 
education. Most certainly. A knowledge of the history, the 
social and religious customs, and the ideas of the ancients can be 
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obtained only by long study and extensive reading. And for this 
very reason we do not—we cannot, and we must not be expected 
to—prepare boys in four years to read Latin literature freely at 
sight. A pupil should be required to solve problems in algebra 
at sight. But he should not be expected to solve problems involv- 
ing quadratics when he has studied only simple equations. So 
a boy cannot be expected to translate idioms which he has never 
seen or to understand a passage in Latin when the ideas even 
are to him unfamiliar. Therefore great caution and judgment 
must be exercised by those who set sight-passages for entrance 
examinations in Latin. They must not expect too much, and 
they must see that the sight-tests, not only in vocabulary and 
idiom, but in range of ideas, are adapted to the proficiency which 
can reasonably be demanded of high-school boys who have studied 
Latin only four years. Our task in the preparatory schools is 
so to train and direct our pupils that they will work toward the 
desired end, which is to read Latin intelligently and appreciatively. 
To this end it is desirable, but not imperative, that we should 
practice sight-reading in class. Of the two alternatives, however, 
it is better to read critically and intelligently the prescribed text 
with little direct effort at sight-reading than to attempt to read 
much loosely at sight, with little or no regard to accuracy. Sight- 
reading can generally, in the high schools, be much more success- 
fully practiced in the second half of the year. After the class has 
read Caesar for a half-year and has become somewhat familiar 
with the vocabulary and style, the last ten or fifteen minutes of 
the recitation period may be spent in reading some one of the 
easier chapters in the later books. Toward the end of the year 
half the period, and occasionally the whole period, may well be 
spent in reading at sight. The same general method may be 
followed with the classes in Cicero and Vergil. 

To prepare pupils for sight-reading we must teach syntax in 
such a way that it may be a help toward understanding the lan- 
guage. Many pupils can recite the rules of syntax fluently and 
yet know nothing whatever about the relation of ideas which is 
the basis of syntax. When we learn from the grammar the rules 
for the dative, for instance, it is well to select for sight-translation 
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several short sentences in which the dative occurs, and to make 
up several short sentences in English to be turned into Latin 
requiring the dative. When a boy can translate correctly Latin 
idioms and constructions, and can correctly turn into Latin simple 
English sentences illustrating those idioms and constructions, 
the teacher can cease to ask questions every day about those 
particular points. It is better to concentrate the attention on 
a few constructions till they are mastered than to attempt to ask 
in a perfunctory way the same set of questions day after day, 
receiving the same meaningless answers. Why is it necessary 
to ask every day the reason for the simplest subjunctive? The 
pupil looks back over the page and says that the subjunctive is 
after ut denoting purpose. The teacher may think that the boy 
understands what he has said, and puts down a high mark for a 
ready answer. But perhaps in the next sentence the boy comes 
to ut dixerat, which he translates, ‘‘that he might have said.” 
Is it any wonder that such a boy fails in every sight-test and 
quails before the simplest exercise in Latin composition? Instead 
of asking why dicant is subjunctive in the sentence Caesar legatos 
mittit qui dicant, ask the pupil to substitute « for a in dicant and 
then translate. 

Vocabulary, another essential to sight-reading, must be learned 
partly by special effort and partly by extensive reading. Words 
like bellum and gladius, which can always, or usually, be translated 
by one invariable word in English, present no serious difficulty. 
But to understand such words as ratio, indicium, monumentum, 
etc., requires a knowledge of derivation and the formation of 
words. Hence much more attention should be given to the study 
of word-formation. Before leaving the high school a boy should 
know, from the derivation, the meaning of such series of words 
as these: pascor, pabulum, pabulor, pabulator, pabulatio; nosco, 
nomen, nomino, nominatio, nominalis, nominatim; rigeo, rigesco, 
rigidus, rigor; ubi, ubinam, ubivis, ubique, ubicumque. One great 
essential in acquiring a knowledge of such words as ratio and 
consilium, which are to be variously translated, is to get at the 
root meaning, and learn how to trace from that the developed 
meaning, which is revealed by the context. Ratio from reor, 
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“think” or “reckon,’”’ means a thought, thinking, reason, reason- 
ing, reckoning, an account, list, idea, plan, scheme, system, desire, 
consideration, etc. Consilium means consultation, counsel, advice, 
plan, design, purpose, resolve, determination; or the power to plan, 
shrewdness, discretion, wisdom; or a body of counselors, a council, 
jury, etc. By analogy what must indicium, from indico {ins-dico], 
mean ? 

Before a pupil can read Latin at sight some special idioms and 
some peculiarities in the order of words and clauses must be under- 
stood. The use of the relative before the antecedent and the use 
of primus or princeps agreeing with a subject trouble most boys. 
So either the same day, or the day before, the class reaches the 
sentence in Caes. i. 12: quae pars civitatis Helvetiae insignem 
calamitatem populo Romano intulerat, ea princeps poenas persolvit, 
it is well to write on the board some such sentences as these: 
Caesar primus flumen transiit, ‘‘Caesar was the first to cross the 
river’; and qui puer celerrime ambulabit is maturime domum 
perveniet, ‘‘which boy walks the fastest he will reach home the 
soonest,” or “‘the boy who,” etc. Let the pupil see that quae pars 
corresponds in position to qui puer, ea to is, and princeps to primus; 
then he will translate the sentence correctly. Without some 
such special preparation I never knew a boy to translate correctly 
the sentence in Caes. i. 30: iure iurando ne quis enuntiaret, nisi 
quibus communi consilio mandatum esset, inter se sanxerunt, ‘they 
bound each other by oath that no one should announce it except 
those who should be authorized by common consent.” ‘The use of 
quibus with the impersonal passive, the omission of its antecedent, 
and the pluperfect subjunctive standing for the future perfect 
indicative of the direct discourse may be illustrated by some 
such preparatory sentences as these: tibi credo, “I trust you,” 
tibi creditur, ‘“‘you are trusted”’; qui iniuriam fecit non diligitur, 
“he who has done an injury is not esteemed”’; sz arma tradideris, 
tecum pacem faciam, “if you will give up your arms, I will make 
peace with you”; dixit si arma tradidisses tecum se pacem esse 
facturum, ‘‘he said that if you would give up your arms he would 
make peace with you.” A few days ago a pupil reading at sight 
came to Verg. iv. go: Quam simul ac tali persensit peste teneri 
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cara Iovis coniunx, and could go no farther. Evidently the use 
of the relative at the beginning of the sentence referring to the 
previous sentence caused the trouble. So these three sentences 
were written on the board without any comment, and the pupil at 
once translated the sentence correctly: Quod ubi cognovil; quam 
simul ac sensit; quam simul ac persensit venire. 

Of course, to be ready to illustrate peculiar idioms, syntax, and 
order of words with suitable examples requires much reading 
and preparation by the teacher. But work hurts nobody. Suc- 
cess is the alchemy which transmutes dull toil into coins of pleasure. 
The successful hunter heeds not the toil of hunting and keeps 
himself well supplied with ammunition. Like Diana of old the 
successful teacher will keep his quiver full of arrows. Preparation 
and equipment are not only required for efficiency and success 
but they command respect. Did not Homer say in ancient times 
that the people reverenced Apollo when they heard the arrows 
clang upon the shoulders of him as he went along ? 

To sum up briefly what I have said, sight-passages are the surest 
tests of honest work and power. But these tests must be given 
with strictest care. And they must be adapted in vocabulary, 
idioms, and ideas to the proficiency of the class. As a preparation 
for sight-tests, sight-reading is desirable but by no means indis- 
pensable. Thoroughness, and mastery of vocabulary, syntax, 
idiom, and order of words in what is read in regular course is of 
paramount importance. Lastly, I hope more effort will be made 
to secure the ability to read Latin at sight. But I also hope that 
there will be no stampede in a wild endeavor to reach some Eldorado 
or Klondike where we expect to secure the rich treasures of Latin 
literature with little digging. For, if so, the golden dreams of 
many elated enthusiasts will be like those night dreams in which 
we seem to fly at ease o’er verdant hills and dales, and from which 
we wake to walk again, as every day before, the rugged path of 
toil. 








A PLEA FOR APULEIUS 


By ExizaBEta# HAZzELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 


A distinct stimulus to the reading of Apuleius by college students 
ought to be given by the appearance of Purser’s Cupid and Psyche' 
and Butler’s translation of the Metamorphoses. Hitherto there 
has been no annotated English edition of the Cupid and Psyche or 
of any other part of Apuleius suitable for a college textbook, and 
this has been perhaps one reason why so few young people of today 
have come under the spell of that Golden Book which fascinated 
the two Roman lads in Marius the Epicurean. Mr. Purser’s 
Cupid and Psyche is an admirable edition for college students 
both because of its full commentary on the text and its readable 
introductory material. In brief compass, but in pleasant style, 
he gives an account of the life and writings of Apuleius calculated 
to make the reader wish a closer acquaintance with the many- 
sided literary soldier of fortune; discusses next the story of Cupid 
and Psyche as myth or aJlegory and its influence in art and litera- 
ture; has a third chapter on the style and language of Apuleius, 
beginning with a clear characterization of Asianism and finishing 
with detailed summaries of Apuleius’ own peculiarities; then, in 
chap. iv, gives a brief statement of manuscripts and editions. 
These chapters are accompanied by extensive footnotes which 
relieve them of a weight of erudition, and three appendices add 
further valuable material on Milesian tales, allegorical explanations 
of the story, and poems by Meleager on love and the soul. Al- 
though the student of Apuleius may differ from Mr. Purser on 
certain mooted questions, as indeed Mr. Butler does in his review 
of the book? in regard to the relative dates of the Metamorphoses 

* The Story of Cupid and Psyche as Related by Apuleius, edited with introduction 
and notes, by Louis C. Purser. London: George Bell & Sons, rg1o. 

2 The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass of Apuleius of Madaura. Translated by 
H. E. Butler. Oxford: Clarendon Press, tg10. 2 vols. 


3 Classical Review, September, 1g10, 191. 
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and the A pologia and the interdependence of Apuleius, the pseudo- 
Lucian and Lucius of Patrae, yet college and university professors 
must welcome an edition of such sound scholarship and helpful 
exegesis. 

Butler’s translation of the Metamorphoses also is of direct 
benefit to college students, for a dip into its enlivening pages cer- 
tainly would make readers of Latin want to know so fascinating 
a story-teller, and to non-Latin students it presents Apuleius in 
simple, readable form. The value of the translation is indeed the 
fact that the English is so natural and attractive. That much of 
the virility and all the ribaldry of Apuleius is lost has been pointed 
out by Mr. Rouse, who comments in his review’ that Mr. Butler’s 
translation has been made for ‘“‘the young person.” Since the young 
college person reads Tom Jones in English literature and is 
acquainted with modern French fiction, it seems a pity that any 
translator’s careful protection should keep from him so good a story 
as that of the lost sandals, which Mr. Butler expurgates!? 

It is partly because of Mr. Butler’s puritanical modifications 
that Adlington’s translation (1566) is so much nearer the original 
in spirit although often so far removed by inaccuracies from the 
Latin text on the one hand, and on the other, by its Elizabethan 
diction, from our Englishidiom of today. Pater’s exquisite para- 
phrase of the Cupid and Psyche story perhaps approaches more 
nearly the beauty of the original in that one episode, but is yet a 
paraphrase rather than an adequate rendering. How much closer 
Butler is to the Latin than Adlington or Pater may be seen in such 
a passage as the description of Venus’ voyage over the sea,’ where 
because of textual difficulties Adlington omits about half of the 
description, Pater simplifies greatly, and Butler alone suggests 
the beautiful picture of the goddess “treading with rosy feet the 
topmost foam of the quivering waves.”’ Butler makes no attempt 
to reproduce Apuleius’ Asianic style, loses all balanced antitheses, 
coined words, rhyming phrases, as in his rendering of part of Psyche’s 
oath “per . . . . currum rapacem et terram tenacem et inlumi- 
narum Proserpinae nubtiarum demeacula et luminosarum filiae 

* [bid., May, 1910, gt. 

* Met. 9. 17-21. 3 [bid. 4. 31. 
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inventionum remeacula’’ by such colorless English as ‘‘by the 
ravisher’s car and the imprisoning earth, by the deep abyss where 
the lightless wedlock of Proserpine was celebrated, by the joyous 
return to the light when thou hadst found thy daughter.” But 
how disastrous the effect of so artificial a style as the Latin may be 
in an English reproduction can be seen in Mr. Purser’s attempt 
to render in English one of Apuleius’ “ Florida,” “‘retaining,’’ as he 
says, ‘‘the alliteration, assonances, and other artificialities.’”? No 
very young person or average English reader indeed would be 
attracted to a translation of Apuleius in so stilted and unnatural 
an English tone. We return to Mr. Butler’s pellucid and attract- 
ive English style with conviction that he has accomplished what 
his modest introduction hopes. 

All this commentary on the two new books from Mr. Purser and 
Mr. Butler is but to lead the way to my special plea: that Apuleius 
should be more often read in college courses. According to the 
catalogue statements, he is not found in the curricula of Amherst, 
Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar, Wellesley; selections from him are read in courses on 
Roman satire, or prose of the Empire, or in rapid-reading courses, 
at California, Williams, Bryn Mawr, and Smith, and only at Chicago 
and Columbia is he studied in special courses. It seems to me 
exceedingly desirable that courses in Apuleius should be offered 
to the college students of today because he is invaluable in literary 
work for the study of the development of the novel, classical roman- 
ticist that he is; second because his fascination as a brilliant story- 
teller has a direct appeal to the young; third because the Meta- 
mor phoses with their stories within stories are eminently suited for 
sight-translation. 

I would suggest the desirability of a two-hour course running 
through one semester in which one hour a week should be devoted 
to a careful study of the Cupid and Psyche story (based on Purser’s 
edition), the work to consist of the translation and reading of the 
text, a comparative study of the translations by Adlington, Pater, 


™ Met. 6. 2. 
2 Introd., pp. xxxi—xxxiii. 


3], 22. 
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and Butler, the preparation of special papers on the sources of the 
Metamorphoses, the style of Apuleius in the Cupid and Psyche 
story, the life of Apuleius, the story of Cupid and Psyche in art 
and English literature, the history of the interpretation of the story. 
The second hour each week could be given to sight-translation of 
other portions of the Metamorphoses (Helm’s text, Teubner, to be 
used). The following passages would be found admirable for this 
work, and many more can be added. 

Met. 1. 1, ‘Introducing Apuleius” 

. 21-30, “The Watching of the Corpse, or the Man without a Nose”’ 
31—3. 11, ‘A Roman Falstaff, or the Battle of the Wine-Skins”’ 

. 21, 24-28, ““The Transformation of Lucius” 

9-21, “The Stories of the Robber Chieftains” 

. 23-27, “‘Charite, the Stolen Maiden, in the Robbers’ Cave” 

. 1-14, “Another Chapter in Charite’s Story” 

. 17-21, “‘ The Sandals under the Bed” 

11. 7-15, ‘‘ The Procession of Isis and the Ass Transformed”’ 

11. 25, ‘The Prayer to Isis” 


co Or FW DDN 


Such a course would be full of interest because its material 
would be new and delightful; would be beneficial for all literary 
work of the college students as a study of the Latin novel and a 
study of a remarkable style; and it would introduce new blood into 
our college courses which need perhaps to make a more varied appeal 
to the young than is usually done through the classical avenues 
of the authors most often read, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and the 


comedians. 
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Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, la., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. 


New Jersey 
Princeton.—The fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 


Atlantic States was held with Princeton University as host on April 21 and 22. 
Greetings were presented from the Classical Association of New England by 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of Yale University, and from the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South by?Professor F. J. Miller, of the University 
of Chicago. The following papers were read: ‘Greek Medicine and the Cure- 
Inscriptions from Epidaurus,” by Professor G. M. Whicher, Normal College, 
New York City; “A Witticism of Asinius Pollio,” by Professor G. L. Hen- 
drickson, of Yale University; ‘“‘Preparatory Classics,’ by Professor Hamilton 
Ford Allen, of Washington and Jefferson College; ‘‘The Roman Wall in Brit- 
ain,” by Professor John H. Westcott, of Princeton University; ‘Decimus 
Magnus Ausonius,” by Miss Anna Pearl MacVay. of the Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; “The Lyric Mood,” a study in the adaptation of 
lyric form to lyric mood, especially in Latin poetry, by Professor Frank J. 
Miller, of the University of Chicago; “‘The Life of the Ancient Greeks,” by 
Professor D. M. Robinson, of the Johns Hopkins University; O matre pulchra 
filia pulchrior, by Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Barnard College. 
North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina.—There is an organization at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina known as the Philological Club, which has a worthy 
history of rather long standing. Its membership includes all those members 
of the faculty who are teachers of ancient or modern languages or literatures 
and the more advanced students of the same subjects. The club publishes a 
journal of two issues a year, the contents of which are contributed by members 
of the club. 
Louisiana 

Classical Department of the State Teachers’ Association—At the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association, 
held at Lake Charles, April 6, 7, and 8, the Classical Association of Louisiana 
held its annual session. The following papers were read: ‘“‘How to Secure 
from the Pupil Adequate Preparation of the Latin Lesson,” by Miss Mabel W. 
Leftwich, of Lafayette; “The Popularizing of Our Father-Tongue—Latin,”’ by 
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R. W. Winstead, of the State Normal School, Natchitoches; “‘The Forum in 
the Days of Cicero,”’ by Miss Edith Miller, of Houma. 

The officers of the ensuing year are R. W. Winstead, president, and Miss 
Edith Miller, secretary. 
Indiana 

Earlham College.—Professor John Rea, hitherto professor of Greek, will be 
professor of Latin and Greek after this year. Professor C. K. Chase, who has 
been professor of Latin, goes to Hamilton College as professor of Latin. 
Illinois 

Monticello Seminary.—An interpretation of Horace’s dialogue, Odes iii. 9, 
was given on April 21, at one of the students’ recitals. The introduction of a 
Latin number was an innovation. The musical reading of the Latin verse, 
however, made it seem quite in harmony with the rest of the program. As the 
setting of the ode is Greek, the costumes were Greek, Lydia wearing a long- 
sleeved Ionic chiton, and her lover a white chiton and green chlamys. The 
rendering was so spirited that even the non-Roman part of the audience 
followed it with evident interest. 
Kansas 

Fairmount College.-—Professor F. M. Foster announces that he has in hand 
a complete word-index to the De rerum natura of Lucretius. Every occurrence 
of every word will be given in the form in which it occurs and these will be 
arranged in the usual paradigm order. For the sake of saving space, genders 
of adjectives will not be distinguished when they are of the same form, as 
huius, though every occurrence will be noted. Following each word will be 
a numeral indicating the number of occurrences. All genuine Latin words in 
Oblongus and Quadratus will be noted and those not accepted by any modern 
editor will be starred. No particular edition has been chosen as a basis, and as 
far as possible all variant readings will be included. Emendations will be dis- 
tinguished by italicized line numbers. The numbering of the lines which is 
given in Oblongus will be strictly followed in order to avoid confusion. The 
Index will be published by the Macmillans as a separate number of the “ Uni- 
versity of Michigan Humanistic Studies.” 


DOCTOR’S DISSERTATIONS IN CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING JULY 1, rgro 
Compiled by J. J. ScHLICHER 


Columbia University 

1. FLORENCE THEODORA BALDWIN. The Bellum Civile of Petronius (Columbia 
University Press). 

2. Max Rapin. The Legislation of the Greeks and Romans on Corporations. 

3. Izora Scott. Controversies over the Imitation of Cicero as a Model for 
Style, and Some Phases of Their Influence on the Schools of the Renaissance 
(Columbia University Press). 
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Cornell University 

4. Mary B. McEtwain. The Imperative in Plautus. 

Johns Hopkins University 

5. A. M. Gates. The Form and Use of the Proper Name in Latin Literature. 

6. A. P. WAGENER. Popular Associations of Right and Left in Roman Litera- 
ture. 

Leland Stanford University 

7. RuFus TOWN STEPHENSON. Some Aspects of the Dramatic Art of Aeschylus. 

8. ERNEST WHITNEY MARTIN. A Check List, with Observations, of the Birds 
in the Latin Poets. 

Princeton University 

9g. CLIFFORD PEASE CLARK. Numerical Phraseology in Virgil. 

10. WILLIAM TUNSTALL SEMPLE. The Sources and Value of the “ De Origine 
Gentis Romanae.” 

11. SELATIE EpGAR Stout. The Governors of Maesia. 

12. FREDERICK WARREN WRIGHT. Studies in Menander. 

To this list should be added one which was omitted last year: 

13. SAMUEL GLENN Harrop. Latin Terms of Endearment and of Family 
Relationship—A Lexicographical Study based on Vol. VI of the C/L 
(Falcon Press, Princeton; may be bought of University Library, Prince- 
ton). 

University of California 

14. WINTHROP LEICESTER KEEP. The Separation of the Adjective from Its 
Substantive in Plautus (to be printed privately). 

University of Chicago 

15. AURELIO MACEDONIO Espinosa. Studies in New Mexican Spanish: 
Part I, Phonology. 

16. JOHN STRAYER McINTOsH. A Study in Augustine’s Version of Genesis. 

University of Pennsylvania 

17. EUGENE WATSON BURLINGAME. Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Com- 
mentary (Publ. in Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLV, 467 ff.). 

University of Virginia 

18. MrFFLiIn Wyatt Swarty. The Personal Characteristics and the Dramatic 
Use of the Old in Euripides. 

University of Wisconsin 

19. HAROLD R. Hastincs. On the Relations between Inscriptions and Sculp- 
tured Representations upon Attic Tombstones. 

Yale University 

20. Erma ELoIse Cote. The Samas of Herodotus (to be published). 

21. CLARENCE WHITTLESEY MENDELL. Sentence Connection in Tacitus 


(to be published). 
22. CLYDE PHARR. Hellanicus and the Ionian Logography (to be published). 
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The Bellum Civile of Petronius. Edited with introduction, com- 
mentary, and translation by FLORENCE THEODORA BALDWIN, 
Pu.D. Columbia University Press. 

This is an elaborate study somewhat in the manner of Ball’s study upon 
Seneca’s satire on Claudius, upon the 295 hexameter lines of Petronius some- 
times called the Bellum Civile. 

In the introduction the author comes to about the same conclusion as 
Collignon that the poem is in no sense a satire upon Lucan’s work. She sug- 
gests that a writer of such keen satirical power as Petronius would have left 
no doubt as to the satirical intent had such been his purpose. This view cer- 
tainly appears to be the reasonable one. 

For all the wealth of information contained in the notes where this bears 
directly upon the elucidation of the text the student of Petronius will be grate- 
ful. Some of the information seems out of place. The reader need not be 
told what Helicon was. The famous phrase curiosa felicitas requires no 
explanation, and to devote ten lines to the circumstances attending Pompey’s 
death seems superfluous in a work of this type. This tendency and the prac- 
tice of quoting in full passages cited swell the commentary on thirteen pages 
of text to the appalling number of 121 pages. 

There are places where opinions upon interpretation may differ, but in 
general the author’s views are sound and well supported. 

The translation into blank verse which ends the volume is well executed, 
being with one exception exact, readable, and spirited. On p. 240 there is a 
strange misapprehension of Petronius’ meaning. The translation reads: 

One common charge, 
One doom awaits us all, but I will pay 
To all my debt: I have not fought alone. 


The words reddenda est gratia vobis do not mean “I will pay my debt to all” 
but “‘They must pay to all the debt,” and are ironical, reterring to Caesar’s 
enemies whose vengeance is to fall upon Caesar’s soldiers as well as upon 
Caesar himself. 

Turning to the commentary we read ‘Caesar was always most generous 
in recognizing the services of his officers and men,” clearly indicating that it 
is no mere slip in translation but a complete misunderstanding of the meaning. 

JoserH B. PIKE 
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Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. By E. NoRMAN GARDINER. 
London: Macmillan, rg10. Pp. xxvii+533; 508 illustrations. 


$2.50. 

The author of this book, which is one in the series of “Handbooks of 
Archaeology and Antiquities” edited by Professors Percy Gardner and Francis 
W. Kelsey, has done a great service for English readers by supplying them 
with an interesting and comprehensive discussion of his subject in which is 
brought together much hitherto inaccessible material from a scattered foreign 
literature and from the latest archaeological discoveries. He hopes that his 
book may be of interest to the general reader as well as to the student of the 
past. And this hope is reasonable, for the style is vigorous; due consideration 
is given to the universal aspect of the subject, as in the origin, practice, and 
tendency of games; the value of athletics in the interpretation of the art and 
literature of the Old World is made clear; frequent comparisons using the terms 
of present-day sports are made between ancient and modern athletics; and 
lessons are suggested “from the athletic history of a nation which for a time 
at least succeeded in reconciling the rival claims of body and mind.”’ 

The book is arranged in two parts. The first 250 pages are devoted to 
a history of Greek athletics and athletic festivals from the earliest times to 
393 A.D.—a new field and no small task, but admirably done. Suggestive of 
the treatment in this part, chaps. vi, vii, and viii are on ‘‘The Age of Athletic 
Ideal, 500-440 B.c.,”’ “Professionalism and Specialization, 440-338 B.c.,” 
“The Decline of Athletics, 338-146 B.c.,”” and the last chapters discuss the 
four Panhellenic festivals and the Athenian festivals. The most of the chap- 
ters in the second part are devoted each to the discussion of a single contest, 
as throwing the diskos, the foot-race, the pentathlon, etc., while a chapter is 
given each to the stadium, the hippodrome, and the gymnasium and palaestra. 
Each chapter here is complete in itself and many of them are papers pre- 
viously published by the author in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. The plan 
of the book naturally leads to considerable repetition, as the details necessary 
to make the history of the subject complete must be introduced again in the 
descriptive accounts of the various contests. 

While there is no book in English that occupies the same field there are 
in German Jiithner’s Antike Turngerdite, Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen, 
and Kraus’s Die Gymnastik u. Agonistik, to all of which the author makes 
due acknowledgment. But in general scope the book stands alone. 

As an indication of the comprehensive treatment of the subject, mention 
may be made of the use of sculpture, vases, coins, and literature to elucidate 
the history of athletics. The prominence of the athlete in sculpture leads the 
author over a large part of the history of that subject, in which he acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Furtwingler’s Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der 
griechischen Kunst. It may be a question whether the broad shoulders of the 
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early so-called Apollos are due wholly to the sculptor’s attempt to render an 
athletic type, as the author seems to imply. 

It is interesting to read one who is sure about many things, such as the 
method of throwing the diskos, and who takes evident satisfaction in contro- 
verting the authorities, as the statement in Liddell and Scott that boxing was 
part of the pentathlon and that the victor had to win in all five contests. One 
does not need to be disturbed at seeing athletic terms spelled with Greek 
characters when first used and afterward written in transliterated form with- 
out being italicized, nor at the appearance of the word “Boxer” on p. 402 
without the ‘“‘r.” 

The book with its numerous illustrations and plans, thoroughness, accuracy 
and breadth of treatment, full bibliography and index is a most valuable 
contribution on the subject and is indispensable in any private or public 
library which aims to be even fairly equipped in the department of antiquities. 

WILLIAM S. EBERSOLE 
CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount VERNON, IOWA 


Imagines Philologorum. 160 Bildnisse aus der Zeit von der 
Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart. Gesammelt und herausge- 
geben von ALFRED GUDEMAN. Leipzig u. Berlin: Teubner, 
1911. Pp. viilit4o. M. 4. 

This is the first attempt to bring together a fairly complete collection of the 
portraits of distinguished philologians, and the album forms an admirable 
supplement to the same author’s Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen 
Philologie, now in its second edition. The likenesses, with one or two possible 
exceptions, are of classical philologists. 

There is given an alphabetical list of names, indicating the place and date 
of birth and death of each scholar represented. Then follows the album 
proper, the portraits being arranged, four on a page, in strict chronological 
order from Petrarch to Krumbacher. The reproductions are of uniform 
excellence, which is all the more noteworthy because of some of the originals. 
Incidentally one gets a remarkable collection of fashion plates portraying 
divers styles of hats, wigs, whiskers, and the like. 

The album has the same defect that is shown by the Grundriss—it is too 
provincial. The English are meagerly represented and Americans are wholly 
excluded. One misses Sophocles, Wright, Hadley, and Seymour, to mention 
a few by name. Then, too, if Bopp is eligible surely Whitney should be. 

The volume is tastefully bound in boards and is appropriately ornamented 
with a vignette of Aristotle, “il maestro di color che sanno.”’ 

G. C, SCOGGIN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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